Out of the rocker and into ball hockey 


BILL SELLERS IS out to help 
elderly citizens who want to get 
out of their rocking chairs and 
into ball hockey games. 

That may sound drastic but Sel- 
lers, professor of bio-physical 
education at Loyola has seen it, 
indeed, helped to make it happen 
in Boston, and he wants to see 
it happen here. 

How does he do it? Hula hoops, 
parachutes, bean bags and bal- 
loons are only some of his tools. 
And they should all be part of 
Loyola’s new community program 
in preventative medicine in ger- 
iatrics. 

With a set of strange-sounding 
but effective and entertaining ex- 
ercises, Sellers and some of his 
students plan to help pensioners 
to improve such things as 
strength, agility, coordination, 


balance and perhaps most impor- 
tant, self-image. 

Too many older citizens, Sel- 
lers says, are falsely convinced 
that they are too old or too heavy 
or too weak or too something to 
do anything but sit quietly tending 
their knitting. “‘There is no rea- 
son (within reason) that elderly 
people can’t be active,” he main- 
tains. 

At least two Montreal groups, 
the Golden Age Association and 
the private Decarie Manor home, 
agree. They were the first of 
what Sellers hopes will be many. 
to sign up for physical education 
classes. The classes will be held 
at the Manor and at the Golden 
Age headquarters and should be 
underway by the end of this year. 

One exercise advocated- by Sel- 
lers is climbing through a hula 


hoop held upright at arm’s length. 
Beginners usually protest that 
they can’t possibly do it, Sellers 
says. But step-by-step is the way 
‘of all his exercises, and eventual- 
ly most find they are climbing 
through the hoop forwards, back- 
wards and sideways. This exercise 
conditions flexibility and balance. 


Another of Sellers’ exercises is 
to get everyone to surround an 
open parachute, bend over, pick it 
up and with arms outstretched, 
flap it. 

Pantomime or mime, dance, and 
moving the arms to music all help 
elderly people to regain their co- 
ordination, the automatic sense 
of knowing where each part of 
the body is at any given moment. 
This is no small problem, Sel- 
lers points out, citing the way 


most older people look at their 
feet when approaching a sidewalk 
curve. 

What practical results can be 
expected by the folks at the Gol- 
den Age club and Decarie Manor? 
Sdlers recalls two Boston ex- 
periences. 


One group - consisting mostly of 
over-85 year olds took up bowl- 
‘ing. Sellers worked them through 
stages of rolling a tennis ball at 
a can, several cans, and at plastic 
bowling pins. When they made it 
to the real alleys they had gained 
a new social outlet as well as a 
new exercise. 


Another group which had been 
through the hula hoop scene for 
two years saw kids playing street ’ 
hockey and took up an adaptation - 
themselves. 
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_MBA’s Mallen teams up 
with Beryl to fight costs 


S IR GEORGE MARKETING expert Bruce Mallen gave 
Beryl Plumptre so many hassles that she hired him. 

Through the Gazette letter page Mallen told the Food Prices 
Review Board chairman that it was about time she knuckled down 
to an analysis of the entire Canadian food industry. 


The only way to dig up the 
causes for inflation, he ad- 
monished her, is to start with 
the farmer and trace each 
product through every stage of 
production before it hits the 
supermarket shelf. Only by 
shaking down the processors, 
wholesalers and retailers 
would we find who is behind the 
rising consumer price index. 

Plumptre fixed Mallen by 
commissioning him to study 
the causes and effects of in- 
dustry concentration in the 
Canadian food retailing busi- 
ness and its relation to eco- 
nomic performance. 

“Of course this has nothing 
to do-with what I was talking 
about,” Mallen observed, smil- 
ing. Retailing is only the top of 
the heap; Mallen advocated a 
~ look at the entire industry. 


said Mallen, the MBA chair- 
man who has learned not to 
bite the hand that helps to feed 
him. It does pay well, he said. 

Mallen’s job as government 
consultant is to investigate the 
big supermarket chains in 33 
cities across the country and to 
determine what effect their 
size has on food prices. 

The big stores are consider- 
ed oligopolies because they 
share, with only a few big 
counterparts (if not comrades), 





“But it’s interesting work,” “ 


a major proportion of the food 
market. There is some con- 


troversy, Mallen explained, as 
to whether bigness of this kind 
gives rise to prices that are 
higher than they would be if the 
market were shared by many 
smaller stores. 

For the moment, 


at least, 





Mallen is not convinced that 
bigness in the food industry 
produces higher prices. “You 
can still get cheaper food at the 
supermarket,” he pointed out. 

On the other hand, the big 
stores may have grown a little 
too fat and sluggish in the 
absence of stiff competition. If 
that’s the case, Mallen ex- 
plained, then perhaps even 
supermarket prices can be 
brought down by forcing the 
fat cats to become more effi- 
cient. 








A poet's 
erind 


“IT MAY BE a horrible thing to 
say,” says Loyola’s poet-in-resi- 
dence John Newlove, “but one of 
the best things that can happen to 
a country is the failure of one of 
its major publishing houses.” The 
former poetry editor with McClel- 
land and Stewart adds: “Per year.” 

“What happens,” Newlove rea- 
sons, “is that somebody new steps 
into the gap with new ideas and a 
little more boldness.” If you be- 
lieve in Newlove’s scheme of 
things, the publisher’s cycle goes 
like this: “As publishers become 
established, they become stulti- 
fied,” he says. “It turns into a 
regular business again and every- 
thing must be ‘justified to the 
comptroller.” 

Newlove thinks back to the time 
when Contact Press, his own pub- 
lisher at one point, collapsed and 


continued on page 2 





Picturesque 
Street Names 


To the Editor of The New York 
Times: 

As a contribution to the literature 
concerning streets with picturesque 
names: 

Some years ago I was walking in 
the far outer environs of Paris where 
streets had become country roads, 
beyond the Left Bank, and came 
across this one: La Rue de l'Etang 
qui Ecoute s'il Pleut. Which could 
be translated: The Street of the Pond 
That Listens If It Is Raining. 

In Cincinnati, on the far side of 
‘Price Hill where it slopes down to- 
ward the Big Miami, I found a street 
marked Little Dog Trot. 

Lawrence Fernsworth. 
Washington, Feb. 20, 1962. 


REPORTS 





UCSL subcommittees’ submissions 


Some glimpses of SGW’s Uni- 
versity Council on Student Life 
meeting September 19, at which 
fourteen subcommittee chairmen 
reported: 

The Athletics Committee had 
decided to change its name to 
Physical Education & Recreation. 
History prof Steve Scheinberg 
pointed out that the use of “‘educa- 
tion” in “Physical Education” 
might confuse students into think- 
ing that the committee was con- 
cerned with education. Assistant 
Dean of Science Fred Bedford 
seconded this interpretation, and 
after some debate The Athletics 
Committee remained The Athle- 





POET from page 1 


the House of Anansi stepped into 
the gap. “Once you take a number 
of poets on,” Newlove says, 
“there are no openings for new 
poets because all the people you 
have are still producing books. 

“And that fills up your entire 
schedule.” Newlove follows Anan- 
si through their establishment 
cycle: “As they became stable over 
the years, they built up a number 
of writers and they closed off their 
openings.” And here’s the irony 
for hopeful writers thinking they’d 
have more luck being published by 
a small house: “I’m just guessing 
on this,” Newlove says, “but it’s 
probably just as hard for a new 
poet to break in with Anansi as it 
is with McClelland and Stewart.” 

Canada’s tiny market continues 
to plague the publishing industry. 
“We try to balance that off by get- 
ting a. few best sellers a year — 
with the Mowats and Bertons — and, 
quite frankly, taking a loss on 
most of the other novels and poe- 
try. 

“It’s. mostly published as ‘non 
margin’ which means that if you 
sell every copy within the opti- 
mum time,” Newlove explains, 
“you still don’t get your invest- 
ment back.” 

With most writers and poets liv- 
ing in the nowhereland of the ‘non 
margin’, is it possible for poets 
to survive? “Yes,” Newlove an- 
swers with some qualification. 
“But it involves an_ incredible 
amount of work.” Unless you’re 
a Layton with lots of titles in print 
and a good following, he says, 
there’s no real money in royalties. 
“You make most ‘of your money 
doing reviews, writing articles and 
giving readings. 

“And it can be damn weari- 
some,” he says. Newlove recalls 
a gruelling schedule over a year 
and a half ago: “I did a series of 
15 readings in two weeks, ranging 
from Charlottetown to Los Angeles 
to northern B.C. 

“And after a while, you get sick 
of your own guff.” If he didn’t 
have a regular job, Newlove says, 
hed have to do perhaps three 
series a year to make ends meet. 

/ Newlove describes his role in 


that vaguely defined job of poet-in- ‘ 


residence as “being kind of an 
ornament.” For administrative 
purposes, he says, you have to give 
a seminar. “It’s a form of patron- 
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tics Committee. 

Besides looking for someone to 
chair The Chaplains’ Committee 
(nominated Assistant Dean of Com- 
merce Rolly Wills said he wasn’t 
designed for it), Sir George’s eight 
chaplains are also looking for 
money (their budget has already 
been raised from $7,000 to $15,980 
this year) to bring a Jewish re- 
presentative into the fold. The 
Jewish community has twice turn- 
ed down appeals for funds towards 
this end, as has UCSL. Hillel so- 
cial worker Laura Smith will 
pinch-hit until money can be found. 

No one ever learns. The Rector 
had set up a task force to study 


age.” And patronage, from agen- 
cies like the Canada Council, 
seems to be the only hope for 
writers working in Canada, says 
Newlove. “I guess I’m condition- 
ed by my four years at M and S 
and I agree with Jack McClelland’s 
attitude,” he says. “I’m against 
subsidies to publishers. I’m for 
giving subsidies directly to the 
writer. : 


“One of your biggest carrying 
loads in a publishing company is 
advances to the author and that’s 
just dead money for all effective 
purpose.” 

Newlove has had several collec- 
tions published by M & S: lies, 
The Cave and Black Night Window, 


the Sir George Day Care Centre. 
Who is on the committee? Admis- 
trators,. faculty members and stu- 
dents; no provision was made to 
include parents who actually need 
the place. It was Scheinberg to 
the rescue again. Now Council is 
looking for a student-parent re- 
presentative. 

UCSL’s ‘enthusiastic chairman, 
Physics prof David Charlton, was 
all for setting up a Health Com- 
mittee to study the Health Centre. 
Worn out Council members vetoed 
the suggestion. 

Charlton had ideas of setting 
up a design competition for novice 
interior decorators to come up 


among them, spin grim but telling 
tales and read like diary entries. 
As Newlove turns that corner at 
age 30, he writes in Jies: 


This year ten million Bengalis 
met old enemies — exile 

and cholera, bullets, knives. This 
year corpses returned from the 
moon. Traitors to humans 
flourished. 


Newlove says of his upcoming 
writers’ workshop that he was 
forced to be selective to bring the 
group down to a workable size. 
“But I hate doing that,” he says. 
“I could be very wrong.” He looks 
back to his own start in writing. 
“You can say what you want about 
my writing now but when I started, 


with better use of lounge space 
in the Hall and Norris Buildings. 
Mindful of past disasters in this 
area, Day Students’ Association 
President John Freedman was hor- 
tified: “The students will be very 
frustrated and will just get on the 
backs of student leaders.” Chair- 
man Charlton said “I will run 
this competition,’ and the idea 
was sent to a steering committee 
for further discussion. 

Finally Council approved of 
having a pot of coffee before the 
meeting rather than in the middle 
of it, and most members said 
they preferred meeting in room 
762 rather than in the Board Room. 

: 
it was bad,” Newlove says. 
“Someone ought to have said to 
me then that I was wasting my life 
and should do something else.” 

Newlove’s advice to hopefuls 
is to the point: Send material to 
publishers who publish your kind 
of material (Don’t send heavy- 
breathing stuff to National Geog- 
raphic for instance). 

“And publishers like to see 
some return postage sent along 
with the material.” 

Newlove will be glad to look at 
material from anybody interested 
in setting up an appointment with 
him through the English depart- 
ment at Loyola (482-0320). But 
he says he’ll have to cut back a bit 
if the crowds look threatening. 








If you’re the type who is pre- 


berg’s. He’d been exposed to the 


Harvest crunches food costs 


pared to hustle over to St. Law- 
rence to fight your way through 
Warshaw’s on a Saturday morn- 
ing, than “Harvest Foods” is not 
for you. “Our market,” says 
Harvest entrepreneur Robbie Dai- 
now, “is frankly for people who 
can’t be bothered to shop around 
for good food prices but still 
like to eat fresh fruit and vege- 
tables occasionally.” 

Harvest Foods is a mini market 
that is set up at Sir George every 
Thursday to cater to students, 
staff and faculty. It’s also great 
for anyone who can’t be bothered 
to pick and choose. For four 
bucks, you buy a plastic grab bag 
of prepacked fruits and vegetables 
guaranteed to save you 60 cents on 
supermarket prices. i 

Harvest Foods is committed to 
cost cutting. At first they went 
all over the city checking prices 
with all the supermarkets. They 
even looked into zoning prices 
when they heard about super- 
market policies of setting differ- 
ent prices according to area. Now 
they compare their prices only 
to Steinberg at Queen Mary Road 
and Cote des Neiges. They figure 
Steinberg’s has pretty much the 
lowest prices and that zoning 
doesn’t really affect staple pro- 
ducts such as theirs. 

The bags cost them about $3.10 
at a wholesale fruit market. At 
an 80 to 90 cent profit per bag, 
Dainow figures they make just 
enough to cover their hours. 





e ro ree 


Thursdays are fairly hectic. Dai- 
now and his partner Bill Roszler 
get up at’ 5:30 a.m. to make the 
market by 7 a.m. They are usual- 
ly at Sir George unpacking boxes 
and setting up the bags around 9 
or 10 in the morning. The booth 
opens at noon and Dainow or 
Roszler will stay there until every 
item is sold. 

Therein lies the key to their 
success. You see, Robbie Dainow 
badly: wanted to undercut Stein- 








food buying business by buying 
vegetables for a country co-op all 
summer long. Somehow he. want- 
ed to bring this service to city 
people. He checked prices out 
with a wholesaler and discovered 
that there was no room for a 
middle man between the whole- 
saler and Steinberg’s. In fact 
Steinberg’s buying power could 
get many items at less than the 
wholesale price. 

They had to come up with a 
gimmick. He figured he could cut 
costs if he could be sure of sell- 
ing everything he bought, cutting 
out costly inventory as well as 
wastage. He needed to know how 
much to buy and where to sell the 
stuff. 

The bags became the gimmick 
and Sir George solved the market. 
It doesn’t always work. One snow- 
‘storm last spring, Sir George 
closed its doors at 2 p.m. Dainow 
was sitting there with boxes and 
boxes of unsold vegetables — 
about 150 bucks’ worth of produce. 
“I sat there -unhappily for a 
while,” he said, “then someone 
from the cafeteria came to the 
rescue.” Finally he stored some 
perishables in the cafeteria and 
came back the next day to get rid 
of the rest. - 

“It’s fun to do,” he says, “gives 
me some diversion from my 
other jobs and some money to 
live on. Besides, it’s paying for 
itself now.” They have bought a 
truck with the profits. 
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Paint sales on large scales 


Psst! Wanna buy a painting? We know a Sir 
George lecturer who’s trying to get rid of 
$200,000 worth of the stuff. 

Not that it’s hot, nor is his mother a Bronfman. 
It's by way of a favor to friend and country that 
our man has embarked on an incredible moonlight 
adventure. / 

Gerry Blitstein is director of the Nikon Schoo 
and leads a course called “The Spirit of 
Photography” out of Continuing Education. One 
day six months ago a wealthy South American 
acquaintance who resides in Montreal mentioned 
that he would be shipping some paintings he had 
invested in to Europe for sale. “Maybe they 
should be in our Canadian museums,” piped up 
our concerned photographer. “O.K., you do it 
and I'll give you a commission,” replied the 
rich man. 

Since then, Blitstein has photographed the 
authenticated treasure trove and, in the course 
of his regular working travels, has popped in 
on private galleries, museums, auction houses 
and private collectors across Canada. 
package of twelve includes works by Degas, 
Guillaumin, Utrillo, Trouillebert, Albert Anker, 
David Roberts, Jacobus Mancadam and Lepine. 
No takers so far, but six of them will soon go on 
show as part of a British Columbia gallery's 
major exhibition devoted to Barbizon and 
Impressionist artists. 

Blitstein’s favorite of the lot is the Guillaumin, 

a riverbank scene that “really trips my trigger 
with its mood of tranquility.” But in his travels 

he hasn't had occasion to discuss aesthetics with 
anyone. And this is his big-time moonlighting 
lesson: “What | thought would be an adventure 

in the realm of the absolute artistic purity of all 
time has shown me nothing but incredibly distorted 
values,” he reports. “The value of'a painting is 
never based on the pleasure it gives - nobody 
even cares what the picture looks like. People’s 
value just is money,” he says. A Montreal private 
collector wanted to put up $15,000 for the Utrillo 


His 


sight unseen - “he didn't even care if it measured 
two inches by four inches.” Actually Blitstein 
has the Utrillo, a Paris street scene, marked at 
$60,000. “It's $60,000 and not $25,000 only 
because there's lots of white and a fence in it.” 
he confides. Then there’s the Degas sketch of a 
horse which draws precious little sympathy from 
our horseman-photographer: “If you saw it in 
Old Montreal you might be willing to go $10 or 
$20 for it. Degas knocked these off in a few 
minutes and it’s worth around $24,000.” 

While Blitstein chafes at the art world’s 
manipulations that have nothing to do with 
aesthetics, he is still up to his task “having fun 
playing it just for the game.” He has learned 
how people think of artists, and that’s important 
in his field. He has been turned on by opening 
doors-he never used to: “The Dominion Gallery 
has so many Rodins it just blows your mind.” 

If a deal goes through, he'll make enough for a 
down payment on a farm, a dream he knows will 





Moonlighting 
for fun 
and profit 


come true anyway. And throughout he has 
maintained a sense of wonderment about the 
whole crazy business. “1I still think it's too 
bizarre to actually materialize,” he says, “that 
Yankee Blitstein from Willowdale should ever 
sell $200,000 worth of fine art.” 


No deprivation for Sir George 
drop-out 


Don Berrardinucci has been in and out of three 
moonlighting spots in the last couple of years. 

For a time the Loyola economics professor 
was also teaching at McGill and Sir George 
while at the same time doing research on the 
price elasticity of demand for telephone 
calls at Bell. 

Money was never foremost in his mind when 
he signed on for any of his four posts. The 
McGill lecturing and the Bell research were 
merely continuations of his graduate work. 

As for Loyola and Sir George (his alma mater) 
he had applied to both with the hope of finding 
work at one. He got it at Loyola, and within 

a week, Sir George was calling for him. “They 
were desperate,” he says of Sir George, so 
he helped them out. 

This year Berrardinucci dropped out of 
McGill and Sir George and, as he put it 
jokingly, “sent my wife out to work.” 

Actually, she had wanted to get out, he says, 
and now that he would be able to spend more 
time at home with their children she jumped 
at the chance. 

Berrardinucci says he earns enough money 
and has suffered no great deprivation since 
retiring from Sir George and McGill. He’s 
only just out of graduate school and so his 
standard of living is relatively modest, 
he explains. 

What about inflation? He figures the salary 
increments given to all university faculty by the 
Quebec government are sufficient to keep him 
on top of the spiral. 
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Strange Justice 


Someone said a Lakeshore teacher had 

committed homosexual acts with his students. 
_““It all started with a rumour,” says Assistant 

to the Rector Stirling Dorrance. “One kid 

. went to his parents and said this guy was a 

homosexual and the parents said ‘It’s a rumour. 
Forget it.’ And another kid went to his parents 
and said the guy was a homosexual and they 
went to a relative who taught at the school, 

and the teacher went to the principal and the 
guy was suspended from teaching.” 

That's also how Dorrance got started on his 
moonlighting project which he describes as 
“writing a case study of injustice.” 

That was three and a half years ago. For 
Dorrance, the intervening period in which 
some of the combatants died has meant 
three book drafts. For the accused, the time 
has been spent fighting but still he can’t 
teach. 

“His whole life was with kids,” Dorrance 
says, pointing out that the mid-thirty-year- 
old's eccentric habits played easily into the 
hands of his accusers. “He had a drop-in 
spot for the kids.” Dorrance said the dismissed 
teacher spent a lot of his time organizing 
handball, football and other games, scrappling 
for equipment all the way. “He got no 
cooperation,” Dorrance says. “He was an 
activist teacher +- Summerhill, the whole bit. 

“He did everything contrary to the school’s 
thrust,” Dorrance explains. “And you can 
make all kinds of inferences as to why they'd 
like to get rid of him.” According to Dorrance 
he did the work of five teachers. 

Anyway, as Dorrance tells it, the school 
authorities pulled testimony like teeth from 
the kids to put the finishing suspension 
touches on the victim. Parents were presented 
with the suspension news after the fact. 

A groundswell of doubt about the school’s 
handling of the affair produced an ad hoc 
committee. As one of the witnesses realized 
the import-of his and his fellows’ actions in 
destroying the teacher, they approached 


parent's and started what became a stream 
of testimony reversing most of what was 
said against the teacher. The committee 
began collecting notarized statements from 
the kids. 

Meanwhile, hearings were hard to get because 
of school board reorganization and the teacher’s 
fate continued in limbo. An arbitration board 
was set up in the end and a judgment one way 
or the other should be coming soon. 

Of the four witnesses that gave testimony in 
the end, three were discounted, Dorrance 
ays. One witnessed appeared to make a 
strong case against the teacher, Dorrance 
says. One witness appeared to make a 
put through psychological tests which dis- 
counted the possibility of homosexual 
encies. 

Meanwhile the teacher waits. “And he doesn’t 
like having to go around behaving as if he’s 
innocent all the time,” says Dorrance. 

Both McClelland & Stewart and Prentice Hall 
have expressed an interest in publishing the 
case study. 
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Trouting 


John Smola and his family moved a few years 
back to live with 5000 fish. 

The idea came to Concordia’s vice-rector, 
(finance) when he was employed at Molson’s. 
Always looking for good prospects in new fields, 
the brewery put Smola onto a study of trout 
farms. The prospects turned out to be too 
“piddly” for Molson’s, Smola recalls. But the 
idea stuck with him and today he owns a 250- 
acre trout farm in the Eastern Townships. 

“It's a tricky business,” Smola says of 
maintaining a proper population balance in his 
ponds. “It’s important to keep their numbers 
down and to ensure that they feed off flies and 
smaller fish.” 

Proper diet, he continues, is essential for 
breeding trout that are marketable for their 
“northern gamey tang”. He supplements their 
diet with liver pills daily. — 

Danish and Japanese trout, Smola says, dine 


on ground herring which gives them a strong 
fishy taste, and that explains why they sell for 
less than Canadian trout. 

When the Smola family started trout farming 
they paid $100 for 1000 finger-length babies. It 
takes two seasons (April-September) for them 
to grow to eating size, Smola says. 

He insists that he’s farming for pleasure, not 
cash. Nonetheless, at say, $1.50 per trout for an 
eventual 5000 trout... 


The chat circuit 


Someone suggested that Loyola history prof 
Graeme Decarie incorporate himself but, as it 
turned out, there was never to be a ‘Graeme 
Decarie Enterprises’. 

“How did the bizarre suggestion come about?” 
Transcript asked, shaken by the disclosure. 
According to Decarie, it all started about a year 
and a half ago when the folks at CBC ‘discovered’ 
him while he was giving a talk on “The Houses 
we Lived In” at the Protestant School Board. 
He was invited to repeat the theme - how 
winding staircases weaved their way from 
Brittany and wound up in downtown Montreal - 
in studio and has found himself in demand ever 
since. 

Decarie has an odd, sometimes unpopular, 
view of history: He-explodes historical myths 
and tries to uncover class prejudices. For 
instance, he has done a great deal of research 
to dismantle the notion that French Canadians 
have occupied the bottom rung of the economic 
ladder and concludes that it’s been the Irish 
immigrant who has had to undergo the hardest 
slog. It turned out that the CBC loved his copy. 
So, it turns out, did the National Film Board. 

The NFB has taken on Decarie as a consultant 
for a film on the St. Lawrence valley. 

He's now arrived at that peak of peaks, the 
lecture circuit, and while he can’t claim to be 
earning Alvin Toffler-like pickings, he can 
usually pick up 100 to 200 bucks a throw, as 
he'll be doing when he gives a talk to the 
American Railway Association convention in 
Montreal next month. 





Words as social climbers 


Only eighty or so years ago, a bum was 
either a backside, a bailiff or a beating, 
without connotations of vagrancy or mendicancy. 
A bulldozer was a bully, a braggart or a pistol, 
and the earthmoving machinery we know had not 
been dreamed of. Such are the metamorphoses 
of slang or jargon or pop-speak: some sad 
poverty of invention drives each succeeding 
generation to chew over the gnawed leavings of 
its predecessors, eventually to regurgitate them 
in an even more mangled form, or even, 
freakishly, to spit them up to a higher social or 
economic level than they enjoyed before. A quiz, 
for instance, has an academic air now, but when 
it was introduced to the English language by a 
gentleman who betted, frivolously but soundly, 
that he could bring a new synthetic word into 
use, it meant a mere query; now it has swelled 
into proportions of nightmare respectability on 
the school and college scene. 

Moonlighting has had a similar rise: from the 
gutter to at least the upper middle class, in only 
three generations. In the 1880's, moonlighting 
was associated with smuggling, particularly of 
illegally produced spirits, or what we would call 
moonshine. It was, unsurprisingly, the Irish who 
were able to give the word heavy undertones of 
political thuggery: 


(Moonlighters were) men enforcing the 
- decrees of secret societies by violence. 

Their action was confined to the western 

counties, and their raids were nocturnal, 

whence the name. Their notices were signed 

‘Captain Moonlight.’ : 

But these usages were secondary. The prime 
moonlighter was: : : 

A prostitute. For Synonyms see BARRACK- 

HACK or TART. 

There, kiddies. Now you know where your 
mother got these pearls. And if you have any 
doubts about what a BARRACK-HACK or TART 
is, Farmer and Henley’s S/ang and its Analogues 
will give you five close-printed pages, in which 
the moonlighter is probably the most aseptic 
synonym. 

But this was in the 1880's, the great age of 
emigration. Presumably our thug and tart set 
sail for America, and there spawned a new and 
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improved breed. The bone-brained illogic that 
was his heritage steered the American 
moonlighter into the work force, but in opposition 
to the trades unions. He became what was called 
overseas a: ; 

KNOBSTICK -- 1. A non-society (non- 

union) hand; DUNG (q.v.) a RAT (q.v.). Also 

one who takes work under price, or 

continues to work while his fellows are on 

Strike. 

Oh, well. Let's call it a step in the right 
direction. At least it's a step. 

Later, when the unions got more muscle, 
moonlighting came to be the term for work done 
by union members after hours and at cut rates. By 
this time — the third and fourth decade of this 





PD esse 


century — the unions had gained great powers 
that were reinforced by the law of the land; 
moonlighting was, and still is, a serious offense 
in the unionist context. Union fines, expulsions 
and legal penalties can be imposed and the 
moonlighter in some trades risks the old 
ancestral muggery-thuggery, too. His wife, of 
course; would be reduced to tartery. 

The current phase in moonlighting’s upward 
mobility is an involvement in the tragi-comedy 
of middle-class survival. Ground between the 
upper millstone of taxation and inflation, and the 
nether stone of a living standard regarded as 
basic, the bourgeoisie, petite or haute, have 
taken to moonlighting with a more than 
proletarian passion, using the old word with a 
kitschy new twist. Daddy refers to his out-of- 
office-hours employments (income tax advice, 
quiet abortions, cut-rate engineering 
consultations, for example) as moonlighting. 
Mummy peddles her ceramics, child photography 
or twenty-year-old teaching skills, and she’s 
moonlighting too. The children pay for cars and 
clothes with disk-jockeying or pushing, and it's 
all moonlighting, and it's all fun. 

From the direction moonlighting is taking, we 
can expect to see it as the universal solution of 
our social and economic ills. Bishops will 
moonlight as PR men for Lever Brothers and 
Proctor and Gamble, since cleanliness is next 
to godliness. University presidents might 
appropriately shill for the various encyclopedias. 
Cabinet ministers will moonlight at Crown and 
Anchor games in midways from sea to sea, 
dentists at locksmithing, and plumbers at the 
simpler sorts of surgery. Moonlight plumbing 
will be done by nuns with Fordham Ph.D.s. 

Our only deliverance from this creeping 
betrayal of the workers’ revolution is total 
revolution. If the glummer economic prophets 
are right, and the whole system crashes, the 
shock may return us to something like sanity. 
Then, with Lord Byron (who only moonlit from 
poetry for the lechery he regarded merely as a 
lordly recreation). 


We'll go no more a-roving 
By the light of the moon. 


Howard Greer 


But, again, why does he do it? Certainly not for 
the extra three or four G's it brings in, Decarie 
says. In fact Decarie says writing is far more 


lucrative: Back in his Weekend magazine freelance 


days, he was picking up $450 a story. And-radio 
is pittance: $50 an item. The answer is simple. 
He enjoys the work. 

So much does he enjoy it that when the CBC 
went out looking for a host for the network’s 
flagship morning show This Country in the 
Morning, he applied for the job. Alas, Michael 
Enright, the show’s current host, got the job. 

While he is happy to continue teaching, he 
would like to see his current moonlight 
broadcasting become a full-time job, as a radio 
host with complete control over his show. 


Pushin’ for learnin’ 


Johnny is a drug dealer who moonlights by day 
as a Concordia student. 

He doesn’t know what he wants to do yet, but 
knows it will have something to do with travel. 





School for him (soon the Master’s level) is 
“learning to deal with people better trained 
than you are in order to get a job where you can 
dictate your own terms.” He's into philosophy, 
history, and humanities of science courses. 

Money to Johnny is power, “power to get 
people to do what you want them to do” without 
having to hassle. It also means this young 
man’s basic comforts - an apartment, women, 
books, records and a never-ending supply of 
drugs. Johnny doesn’t keep track of what he 
makes; while some months can bring in $1-2000, 
he puts school before work (big dealers can 
make $1000 a week). “If | wasn’t in this business 
I'd be at a regular sales job Thursday through 
Saturday so that my studies wouldn't suffer,” 
he says. 

And school is “easier than working.” Johnny 
calls himself-a “clearing agent” for soft drugs. 
People phone him to say what they have; if he 
likes the price and quality he picks it up and 
adds on a markup, ranging from $5 per pound ona 


quantity of 100 pounds to $150 on the single pound. 


There are usually several deals going on at once. 
Just now Johnny is on to some Afghanistan 
hashish he fancies as good value but isn't 
bothering to move because delivery arrangements 
would take too much time, so he’s sellirig some 
“number one” Citrole (a mixture of Afghanistan 
and Pakistani hash - the more “Affie”, the 

more “number one”), bought for $1600 the pound 
and going for $1750. 

Johnny has some feelings on what's going 
around these days: “Avoid chemicals.” He 
explains, for instance, that most of the fabled 
magic mushroom available in town is just 
Steinberg'’s-bought vegetable that’s chopped up, 
mixed with LSD or PCP (a horse tranquilizer) 
then frozen. 

What about the law, we wondered. “Just be 
wary, because narcs are people just like you, 
and they use drugs,” he cautioned. He guesses 
that there may be four narcs at Sir George at 
any given time, some as registered students. 
“But they're mainly interested in the Crescent 
Street action and use Sir George as cover,” 
he says. Most of the police manpower he places 
on greener pastures: “McGill is the centre of 
activity in chemicals, and that’s really what 
they're interested in. It makes a bigger bust, 
and besides, most narcs enjoy soft drugs.” 


One third.on the inside 


Concordia’s MBA program chairman doesn’t 





ca 





mince words over his moonlighting activities. 
“You can't drive a Roll Royce on a professor's 
salary,” he tells us. 

With a luxury like that, it comes as no surprise 
that Mallen has, as he puts it, little businesses 
and pieces of big ones all over the place. 

“Every day l'm working at the university is a 
day when I'm earning one-third of what | could 
be earning outside,” Mallen explains. “My 
university salary is a minority part of my 
income.” Most of the rest comes from consulting 
contracts. 

But money is not the only driving force behind 
Mallen’s extra-curricular business yearnings. 

The entrepreneurial spirit runs through his 
family and through his blood, he says. 

“I like stimulation of all sorts. | take courses, 
| read, I'm into business.” 

But he’s also into business because he believes 
it's important for professors, to keep up with 
happening in the outside world. “I feel that people 
who practise business most on the outside tend to 
do best on the inside. 

“Nothing is worse than a textbook professor,” 
he says. 7 : 





Jobs by the light 
of the moon (or sun) 


For students who need or want to 
do a little moonlightling after 
classes, here are some 
possibilities: 


MANPOWER CONCORDIA: The 
Canada Manpower centres at 
Loyola (489-3885, 6935 Sherbrooke 
W.) and Sir George (283-5177, 
2020 Mackay St.) both post notices 
of part-time jobs for students, as 
they arrive from the public. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHING: “We're 
always looking for people,” to 
mind the classrooms of regular 
teachers who are away, said the 
lady from the Montreal Catholic 
School Commission (525-6311, 
3737 Sherbrooke E.) Applicants 
can save themselves time if they” 
bring with them to the first 
interview their birth certificate, 
copies of their CEGEP and/or 
university transcript, a written 
character reference - a professor 
would do nicely for this - and 

the results of a chest X-ray if it 
isdess than six months old. 


The Protestant School Commission 
of Greater Montreal (482-6000, 
6000 Fielding in NDG) claims that 
they’re booked up until September. 


HOSPITAL SITTING: People, and 
especially males, are needed “all 
the time” to assist patients in 

city hospitals, according to the 


people at 481-0285. A related 
organization, at 482-3171, needs 
“mostly women” who have had 
some nursing or St. John 
Ambulance experience to work 
with patients in their homes. Pay 
for these jobs is around $2.00 
hour. 


TAXIS: Students with a Quebec 
chauffeur-category driver's 
license, a good knowledge of both 
French and Montreal's major 
streets might phone 873-5800 

(or 872-4363) for information on 
getting a taxi permit. Cabs are 
available from the taxi companies 
once you have a permit, we were 
told. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES: 
Industrial Overload (878-9826, 
615 Craig W.) assured us that 
they have many four-hour and 
evening jobs going for unskilled 
labourers. Some jobs may be 
temporary - say a week - but, 
we're told, it’s easy to line up a 
string of these jobs. Office 
Overload (861-3561, plaza level 
of the Esso building at Place Ville 
Marie) has the occasional part- 
time job for secretaries, mainly. 
Overload is only a company brand 
name; other companies appear in 
the Yellow Pages under 
Employment Agencies. 


HOCKEY REFEREE: Anyone 

who is at least 18 years old, is 

a hockey enthusiast and can skate 
reasonably well is welcome to try 
out for a job as a hockey referee. 


Apply in writting to Mr. Matt 
Benoit, 6010 Cote St. Luc Rd., 
Apt. 206, listing age, any referee 
experience, and any other 
qualifications that you figure may 
make you a good referee. 
Preference will be given to those 
who have some experience and own 
a car to get them to far away 
games. Get your letter in within 
the next two weeks. 


STORES: The big department 
stores sounded anxious to recruit 
part-time workers for the big 
Christmas rush. While they are 
infamous for their lack of 
generousity over salaries, they do 
have to abide by the minimum wage 
laws. If you're interested, get 

onto them sometime between mid- 
October and the first week of 
November. 


The big stores claimed not to have 
any weekend work until at least ` 
after Christmas, but there are 
plenty of smaller ones listed in 

the Yellow Pages under 
Department Stores. Sporting 
Goods shops are also a possible 
source of part-time work during 
the ski season. 


ON-CAMPUS: The Sir 
George employment office 
(879-4373, 4th floor, 1420 
Sherbrooke W.) takes applications 
for part-time positions that only 
occasionally open up. Loyola 
students should speak directly 
to the people in charge of possible 
sources of employment, e.g. the 


library, bookstore, records, etc. 

THE Y's: The YWCA (866- 
9941, 1355 Dorchester W.) may 
have some part-time work for 
women or men. (The YMCA and 
the YMWHA both said they have 
nothing.) 


BASKETBALL REFEREE: 
There are bucks to be made by 
officiating school basketball 
games in and around Montreal 
this season. You don’t even have 
to know a lot about the game, 
but you had better be ready for 
some gruelling pre-season 
work-outs. If you’re interested 
show up at 6000 Fielding St. (in 
NDG) for a meeting next Monday, 
September 30 at 7 p.m. It’s 
important that you make this 
testroom session since you've 
already missed one. But if it’s 
impossible, phone Tony Payne 
(325-4278) or Dick Cartelli 
(748-8251) for information about 


~ the next one. = 


RECREATION: The City sports 
and recreation department may 
have a few part-time winter jobs 
for people with some experience 
in skiing and indọor sports. (Mr. 
Gervais, 872-6660, 2375 Aird at 
Hochelaga). 


VOLUNTEERS: Anyone wanting 
to do work for free can contact 
the Volunteer Bureau of Montreal 
(844-4442, Suite 900, 2015 
Drummond St.). 
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The Lisbon Connection 


“At this very moment the papers are sitting 
in Lisbon,” says Sir George film Conservatory 
director Serge Losique, carefully trying to 
frame his answer. 

As it happens, both Serge Losique and his wife, 
Mimi, are waiting for a favourable answer. 

“You can't find anyone in Quebec,” sighs the 
film enthusiast, “who is willing to work hard 
and who also knows sheep.” 

The Losiques are becoming desperate as they 
watch their investment interests plummet 
to new lows. At the moment their 200 sheep, 
four horses, twelve chickens, seven’cats and 
eight puppies are eating away at the profits. 

Cost-cutting was introduced. Mrs. Losique, 
an English instructor at Sir George, got 
herself registered as a farmer, giving her a 
chance to claim tax rebates on farm equipment 
purchases. You have to have a minimum of 
14 acres — the Losiques have a 250 acres 
spread — to be able to register. 

(Rumour has it, that if you’re a registered 
farmer and you attempt to seed a briar patch with 
Chinese water chestnuts and fail to produce 
a crop, you can get a tax rebate by asking the 
right government chap where you went wrong.) 

The Losiques have struck a deal with the local 
ski hill magnate near Mansonville, a move 
that could save the day for this very shaky sheep 
farm. Losique says that his sheep will get free 
grazing nibbles in exchange for keeping the 
Owl’s Head ski hill well groomed: 

Last year’s return was bleak: Losique claims 
that he sold 45 lamb at $30 a head, a figure 
he says doesn’t even pay for hired help. 

But Losique insists: ‘| never do anything for 
money.” 

“I'm aman of nature,” he says. Still, losing 
money isn’t much fun as Losique waits with some 
anticipation for an answer from Lisbon: 
“Everybody's counting on the Portuguese 
shepherd,” he says. 


Fool’s advice 


Gerry Trudel just dropped $8000 but this 
Loyola chemistry prof couldn't be happier for it. 
It's all to do with bitter-sweet ambition. Come 
his mid-thirties a man gets the feeling that he 
had better make his mark, and he believes 
he can make it by doing two or three things at 
once, Trudel explains. 


LETTERS 


I feel I must reply to your 





sible form by our representatives 


When Trudel set out to make his mark, events 
moved rather quickly from a $600-a-month 
consulting business to partnership with two 
associates in a company manufacturing low- 
cost housing. : 

For a time life was sweet indeed for Trudel 
and his family. The federal trade and commerce 
department approached his company and together 
they negotiated a contract with the Venezuelan 
government. He spent a month in South America 
at the Canadian government's expense. He was 
wined and dined in only the very best places. 

He could even afford to send his daughters to 
private school. 

“The standard of living was just staggering,” 
says Trudel, a Mont St. Hillaire resident. 

Before long, however, everything became too 
hard to handle. Debts were mounting. His family 
took second place to his work and he sometimes 
was on the road 20 hours a day, seven days a 
week. In the end, he sold his outside interests. 

It was a great fling, he admits, but he’s 
happier this year. He hasn’t the money to send 
his daughters back to private school so he gets 


* to see them more often. And, he says, he can 


concentrate on his work at Loyola. 

For the ambitious, Trudel has this “fool's 
advice”: “There’s no easy way to make a 
million.” 


A final note 


Never submit to stir a finger in any business 
but that for which you were particularly hired. 
For example, if the groom be drunk or absent, 
and the butler be ordered to shut the stable 
door, the answer is ready, An please your honour, 
| don’t understand horses; if a corner of the 
hanging wants a single nail to fasten it, and the 
footman be directed to tack it up, he may say, 
he doth not understand that sort of work, but 
his honour may send for the upholsterer. __ 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling 
with the servants for not shutting the doors 
after them: but neither masters nor ladies 
consider, that those doors must be open before 
they can be shut, and that the labour is double 
to open and shut the doors; therefore the best, 
the shortest, and easiest way is to do neither. 
But if you are so often teized to shut the door, 
that you cannot easily forget it, then give the 


‘door such a clap as you go out, as will shake 


the whole room, and make every thing rattle 
in it, to put your master and lady in mind that 
you observe their directions. 


Vice Rector, 


Appointments 


Academic, 


If you find yourself to grow into favour with 
your master or lady, take some opportunity, in 
a very mild way, to give them warning; and 
when they ask the reason, and seem loth to part 
with you, answer that you would rather live 
with them, than any body else, but a poor 
servant is not to be blamed if he strives to 
better himself; that service is no inheritance, 
that your work is great, and your wages very 
small: upon which, if your master hath any 
generosity, he will add five or ten shillings a 
quarter rather than let you go: but, if you are 
baulked, and have no mind to go off, get some 
fellow-servant to tell your master, that he hath 
prevailed upon you to stay. ` 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, 
save them to junket with your fellow-servants at 
night, and take in the butler, provided he will 
give you drink. 

Write your own name and your sweet-heart’s 
with the smoak of a candle on the roof of the 
kitchen, or the servants hall, to shew your 
learning. 

If you are a young sightly fellow, whenever 
you whisper your mistress at the table, run 
your nose full in her cheek, or if your breath 
be good, breathe full in her face; this | know to 
have had very good consequences in some families. 

Never come till you have been called three or 
four times; for none but dogs will come at the 
first whistle; and when the master calls, Who's 
there? no servant is bound to come; for Who's 


there is no body’s name. 


Jonathan Swift in Directions to Servants 





ministration Programme - Loyo- 

la Campus, effective September 

1, 1974, through to May 31, 1976. 
Assoc. Prof. D.F. MacDonald 


Jack 


article in the September 12 e- 
dition, “‘Loyola-Sir George to 
team up”. 

Firstly I think it is very un- 
professional of Mr. George Short 
to announce his opinions regarding 
the merge of athletics . when a 
task force has been set up and is 
currently meeting to discuss this 
very issue. Secondly, it comes 
as news to me that Loyola Athle- 
tic Chief “Ed Enos” agrees with 
the merging of teams, since our 
department, including Dr. Enos, 
is on record as being opposed to 
that coricept at the present time. 

I, for one, would be very sorry 
to see that great rivalry that has 
spawned so much spirit and so 
many memorable occasions for 
` thousands of Sir George and Loy- 
ola students over the past ten 
years terminated without due de- 
liberation. 

It seems to me that there are 
more important considerations 
than winning the Canadian College 
Hockey Championship: not that 
combining hockey teams will gua- 
rantee that elusive goal. 

I think careful consideration has 
to be given to the many students 
„currently on both campuses who 
are capable of playing varsity 
level sports and the unique qua- 
litites of both institutions which 
are often expressed in very vi- 
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on the field of play. There are 
other arguments too numerous to 
mention for the retention of sep- 
arate teams in certain sports. 

I certainly cannot agree with 
Mr. Short’s statement that sep- 
arate 
tion. A similar argument used in 
other university areas would. see 
all Sir George students studying 
at the Loyola library or Loyola 
students eating at the Sir George 
cafeteria. 

I agree with Dr. O’Brien’s sta- 
tement in a recent issue of the 
Concordian, “You need to make 
a careful inventory of all re- 
sources, physical and financial 
and „how they are being used 
before you can consider their in- 
tegration. If you move too quickly 
you can end up with one great 
mess - and a lot of disappointed 
people”. 

I think that a great number of 
students, faculty and staff of both 
institutions also will agree with 
Dr. O’Brien’s statement. Athle- 
tics ‘is certainly an important 
enough area to be given the same 
thoughtful consideration before in- 
tegration as is currently being 
given to other faculties and de- 
partments. 


Paul ARSENAULT 


Hockey Coach 


teams represent duplica- . 


Bordan, announces the following 
appointments: 


SGW Faculty of Arts 

Assoc. Prof. -D.E. Charlton 
as Director, Centre for Inter- 
disciplinary Studies, effective 
May 14, 1974, through to May 
31, 1977. 

Assoc. Prof. H.H. Hutter as 


Chairman of Politicial Science, 
effective June 1, 1974, through 
to May 31, 1977. 


SGW Faculty of Science 

Assoc. Prof. H.S. deRomer 
has accepted an appointment as 
Chairman of Geology, effective 
June 1, 1974, through to May 31, 
1977. 

Assoc. Prof. R. Townshend 
as Chairman of Chemistry, ef- 
fective June 1, 1974, through to 
May 31, 1977. 


f 
i 


Faculty of Commerce 2 : 
& Administration 

Assoc. Prof. L.J. Boyle as 
Associate Dean effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1974, through to May 31, 
1976. 

Assoc. Prof. R. Curnew as 
Acting Chairman of Marketing, 
effective July 15, 1974, through 
to May 31, 1975. 

Asst. Prof. G.B. English as 
Director of the Business Ad- 


as Associate Chairman of Accoun- 
tancy, effective September 1, 
1974, through to May 31,1976. 
Professor G. Pederzoli as 
Acting Chairman of Quantitative 
Methods, effective June 1, 1974, 
through to May, 31, 1975. i 





Turn your clocks 
ahead one day 


We've changed our publication 
day to Friday because of produc- 
tion schedule changes at the print- 
ing plant. Deadline for back page, 
preview, etc. submissions moves 
from Wednesday to Thursday 
morning. A special note to those 
planning weekend events: Please 
try to have notices in as early as 
possible, preferably a week or so 
ahead of the event so that no-, 
tices will have a full week’s play, 
instead of the few hours they will 
get before the event, now that the 
paper _ comes out on the last day 
of the week. 
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20th Century 
Foxy Ladies 
at Loyola 


A twin sister team of femin- 
ist historians with theories on 
the treatment of women in film 
will speak at Concordia’s Lo- 
yola campus October 8th. 

June Sochen and Joyce Schra- 
ger, both cultural historians 
from Chicago’s Northeastern 
Illinois University, are sched- 
uled to deliver a slide-lecture 
called The Big Tease: Women 
in Film from 1930-45 which 
has stimulated American audi- 
ences for the last two years 
and led to the publication of 











The Chinese Exhibition 


A one day trip to Toronto to take in the wonders of the Chinese 


their recent book of the same 
name. 

Prof. Sochen, author of sev- 
eral books on U.S. feminist 
history and teacher of the 
first women’s history course 
in the state of Illinois back 
in’ 1969, says they chose the 
period 1930-45 because of the 
unusual -number of films of 
the time depicting the “‘inde- 
pendent” or career woman. 
“The quality and quantity” of 
films of this type “‘hasn’t been 
seen before or since.” 

After researching 90 films of 
the era, Sochen and ‘Schrager 
concluded that it was all “a 
big tease”. 


“We argue that even the in- 


dependent woman in film .is 
created for social control 
purposes,” says Ms. Sochen. 
In other words, the film her- 
oine with a mind of her own 
(personified by stars like 
Katherine Hepburn and Bette 
Davis) usually knuckles under 
to romance and a man in the 
end, reinforcing the long-held 
sexist notion that the female 
achiever is an’ unnatural 
phenomenon. 


The slide-lecture, at 8. p.m. 
in the Drummond Science 
auditorium, will be followed 
by a further tackling of the 
subject by a panel of film 
critics and social science 
academics. It will culminate a 
four day film retrospective 
on women in film from 1930- 
45. See next week’s back page 
for schedule. 


Exhibition at the Royal Ontario Museum is planned for Saturday, 
October 19. But you'll have to be an early riser for this one: the 
bus leaves Sir George’s Hall Building at 6:30 a.m. and returns at 
11 p.m. The deal is open to everyone. The cost will range from 


$15 ($16.50 for non-students) to $20 ($21.50 for non-students) depend- 


ing on the number of passengers. The cost includes travel and 


admission to the exhibition. 


Sir -George history prof Martin Singer asks those interested 
to leave a $5.00 deposit with Christine Knaus in H-462-9 as soon 


as possible. 


The bus will make a stopover at the Eaton’s Service Center, 
_ Fairview Shopping Center, Pointe Claire at 6:50 a.m. 


Questions? Phone 879-8088. 









“Les posters? Défendu!”’ 















_ Hypnosis Puttin’ 


on the Ritz 


Hundreds of doctors (M.D.’s, 
dentists, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists) will descend on 
Montreal next month to bone 
up on a field dear to all their 
hearts—hypnosis. 

It’s the 26th annual gathering 
of The Society for Clinical 
and Experimental Hypnosis, 
October 8-13 at. the Ritz-Carl- 
ton - the good doctors being 
no slouches at knowing how 
to relax, themselves. 

Sir George psychology prof 
Campbell Perry has been busy 
in the programming end of the 
big do. We asked him for 
background on a field that 
brings together such a mixed 
bag of professionals. 


“We don’t yet really know 
just what hypnosis is,” Perry 
told us. “If it’s an ‘altered 
state,’ precisely what kind of 
altered state- is it?” He ex- 
plained that only 10-15 per- 
cent of the population is “‘high- 
ly hypnotizable” (can experi- 
ence suggested amnesia and 
other post-hypnotic sugges- 
tion); another 10-15 percent is 
unsusceptible to it, so that 
most people fall in between. 

While suggestibility seems to 
be the key here, this in no 
way means gullibility. Find- 
ings show, Perry says, that 
people who are good re- 
sponders to hypnosis are least 
likely “to buy a used car 
from Richard Nixon or be- 
lieve everything their pro- 
fessors say.” 

Recent medical applications of 
hypnosis continue to startle. 
It has been a boon to chronic 
pain sufferers in cases where 
there has been no response 


to drugs or surgery. In sur- 


gery, much less anesthetic 
need be pumped into a patient 
when hypnosis is part of the 
operation; in post-surgery, 
lying still for weeks on. end 
can be achieved with reason- 
able comfort, Perry noted. 

A look at the jam-packed 
SCEH program: “A Pilot Stu- 
dy of the Treatment of- Al- 
coholics with a Hypnotic Re- 
laxion Procedure”, “Doc... 
What Happens if You Drop 
Dead While I’m Hypnotized?’’, 
“Hypnosis and Alpha Feed- 
back in the Treatment of 
Chronic Pain” (Perry here with 
McGill’s Ronald Melzack), 
“Teaching the Obese Patient to 
Enjoy Eating’, “The Objec- 
tionable Act as a Mechanism 
for Testing the . Coercive 
Power of the Hypnotic State”, 


“The Sexually Seductive’ 
Patient: Some Problems in 
Therapeutic Management’, 


“Acupuncture and Pain Mech- 
anisms”, “Trance in Cross 
Cultural Perspective’ (some- 
thing North American doctors 
don’t know much about), ‘“‘Ho- 
mosexual Conversion to Hete- 
rosexuality through Suggest- 
ive Hypnosis”, “Case Studies 
of Demonic Possession and 
Other Apparent ESP Phenom- 
ena in Therapeutic Settings’’, 
“Hypnosis and Creativity: Re- 
cent Soviet Findings”. 

Tuesday through Thursday 
sessions are open to selected 
professionals only; those Fri- 
day through Sunday, at which 
500 doctors are expected, can 
be attended by interested stu- 
dents. 

Perry is arranging for Sir 
George appearances by some 
of the top researchers here 
for the event. More about 


that next week. Relax and 
watch this space. 


/ 





Think of Jean Drapeau and odds are a pretty graphic image 
will come to mind. 

The folks at Vehicule Press are out to reward the best of such 
visions. t 

They’re after designs for a poster about the good mayor (‘‘may 
be the last submission you will have to make for Jean Drapeau,” 
crack the organizers). These should suitably describe the man 
who “brought us the demolition of habitable buildings, the de- 
struction ‘of Viau Park, secrecy in the city’s budgets and sus- 
picious Olympic financing, a 50% increase in water tax and re- 
duced (?) bus fares for the elderly.” ; 

Winning designs will be printed free, in goodly quantity, for 
posting before the November election. 

Posters can be printed in up to three colors but must not re- 
quire color separation (colors can be added in overlays). Dead- 
line for receiving submissions is Friday, October 18, 5:30 
p-m. at Vehicule Press, 61 St. Catherine W. Further inform- 
ation at 844-7278. 

Vehicule’s Si Dardick, former SGW library employee and union 
activist, is busy assembling a distinguished jury for the com- 
petition. He says that if the quality of entries is high enough, 
an exhibition will be arranged. 
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At Loyola 





Friday 27 


DANCE MARATHON: Arts Assoc. presents live band 
and prixes in the Guadagni Lounge 8 p.m. - 2 a.m. 
for $1. 

DISCUSSIONS ON INDIA: Father Girard McDonough, 
former Loyola dean of students, speaks in Vanier 
Auditorium 8-10 p.m. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 at 12 in Studio One. 

WOMEN’S NINE-HOLE GOLF TOURNEY: Grove 
Hill Golf Course, Lachine (green fee paid by Dept. 
of P.E. & Athletics). x 
MEN'S INTRAMURAL GOLF TOURNEY: At Bellevue 
Golf Course; sign up at Complex. 

SOCCER: C.M.R. at Loyola, 4 p.m. 


Saturday 28 


LACOLLE CENTRE WORKSHOP: “Power & Power- 
lessness”, a one-day simulation of real life expe- 
rience(!), Campus Centre, all day as part of the 
C.O.P. program. 

FOOTBALL: Warriors at McGill, 2 p.m. 


Monday 30 


MEET THE PROFS NIGHT: Modern Language Stu- 
dents Assoc., 7:30-11 p.m., Central Bldg., room 
412. 3 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's Symphony No. 
7 in C, noon-1 p.m. in Studio One. 

POETRY SERIES: Jay MacPherson reads in Vanier 
Auditorium, free at 8:30 p.m. 

INTRAMURAL FOOTBALL: League begins; info at 
local 735. 

WOMEN’S VARSITY (The Tommies): Team meetings 
(newcomers welcome) in Athletic Complex; basket- 
ball - 5 p.m., hockey - 5:30 p.m., volleyball - 6 p.m. 


Tuesday 1 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF CANADA SERIES: History 
prof Graeme Decarie on “The Canadian Indian Expe- 
rience: the Impact of Contact Prior to 1867" 7-9:30 
p.m. in room 204, Bryan Bldg. 

FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT: General meeting for 
Fine Arts students at 4 p.m. in the lobby of the 
Chameleon Theatre. 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert’s “Die Schone 
Mullerin” (song cycle) at noon in Studio One. 


Wednesday 2 : 


COMMUNICATION ARTS FILM SERIES: “The Naked 
Spur” (Anthony Mann, 1953) with James Stewart, 
Janet Leigh and Robert Ryan at 7 p.m.; “The Far 
Country” (Mann, 1955) with James Stewart, Ruth 
Roman and Corinne Calvet at 8:30 p.m. - both in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium for 99¢ the double bill. 
LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's “Die Schone 
Mullerin” at 12 in Studio One. 

FOCUS-QUEBEC: Film series starts with NFB’s 
“Le Québec as seen by Cartier-Bresson,” “Station 
10” plus two more, followed by discussion with some- 
one from the NFB, 2 p.m. - 4.p.m. in Vanier Au- 
ditorium; free. 


Thursday 3 


DEBATS-MIDI: Victor Goldbloom speaks at the Cam-_ 


pus Centre, 12-2 p.m. 
LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's “Die Schone 
Mullerin” (song cycle) at 12 in Studio One. 


Friday 4 


PHOENIX THEATRE: “The Fantasticks”, produced 
by Mark Gerson, directed by Brian Counihan, star- 
ring Randy Davies, Maxim Mazumdar, Heather Stan- 
ley, Greg Peterson and Norbert Munés at 8 p.m., 
F.C. Smith Auditorium; non-students $3, students & 
seniors $2 (reservations & info: 484-5398); through 
Sunday. - z: 

LOYOLA CANADA MANPOWER: Bell Canada now ac- 
cepting applications for permanent and summer jobs; 
6935 Sherbrooke W. (deadline Oct. 7). ' 

LUNCH HOUR LISTENING: Schubert's “Die Schone 
Mullerin” (song cycle) at 12 in Studio One. 

UPTOWN FRIDAY NIGHT: Discotheque sponsored by 
Commerce students, Campus Centre (top floor), 8 
p.m., $1.50 per person._ 


Notices 


CO-ED CLUBS are starting up late Sept. - early 
Oct. (aikido, archery, fencing, judo, karate; kung fu, 
modern dance, skydiving and yoga); more info at 
local 730, or 731. 

RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES on tap soon include 
badminton, fitness, gymnastics and recreational skat- 
ing; more from local 730 or 731. 

EFFECTIVE LISTENING PROGRAM is being offered 
throughout the year; two 90-minute sessions arranged 
at individual's convenience in the Central Building's 


_ language lab. 


LITURGY daily 12:05 p.m., Mon., Wed., Fri., in the 
Chapel; Tues., Thurs. at Hingston Hall; Sunday 11:15 
a.m. in the Chapel. 

FITNESS classes every Mon., Wed., Thurs. at St. 
Ignatius Church Hall, 5-p.m. 

INTRAMURAL TENNIS TOURNEY at Monkland Ten- 


- nis Club has to be signed up for by Fri., Oct. 4 


at the Complex. 


LEICA ROLLING STONE: The photos of Henri 
Cartier-Bresson have been the only ones ever given 
a one-man show at the Louvre. The peripatetic 
i master came to Quebec in 1967 to prowl around for 
the National Film Board. You can see the results 
Wednesday at Loyola. 


| \ 





At Sir George 





-Friday 27 


GRADUATE STUDIES: Ronald Millen defends his 
Economics doctoral thesis on ‘Automatic Rate Ad- 
justments and Short-term Productivity Objectives 
for Bell Canada” at 11 a.m. in H-769. 
CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Sixth Canadian Student Film Festival with “Higglety 
Pigglety Pop” (Bill Speers, Sheridan College), “In- 
vitation to a Beheading” (George M. Hargrave, Loyo- 
la), “Hill Climb” (Peter Starr, Conestoga College), 
“G.I. Joe” (André Martin, UQAM), “Les Poissons 
Morts” (Yves Tessier, School of Art & Design, Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Art), “Theatre Arts” (Peter 
Biesterfeld, Confederation College), “Dreams” (Jean 
Pol Passet, UQAM), ‘Jean-Pierre Lefèbvre” (Paul 
Crépeau, Loyola), “In and Out” (Brian Scott, John 
Abbott College), “Street Light” (James R. Ingram, 
Sheridan College), “Soluble Fish” (Colette Malo, 
School of Art & Design, Montreal Museum of Fine 
Art), “Three Days” (Michael F. Adams, SGW), 
“Goód Morning Man” (René Boyer, Confederation 
College), “Trapper Dan” (Christopher Windsor, Si- 
mon Fraser U.), “Ordinary People” (Bruce Allen, 
Conestoga College), “Sight Unseen” (Stewart J. Har- 
ding, Loyola) at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY |: The Society 
of Canadian Painter-Etchers and Engravers, until 
Oct. 1. 


GALLERY ll: Permanent Collection, until Oct. 1. 
SENATE: Meeting at 2 p.m. in the conference room 
(main floor) of the Protestant School Board of Great- 
er Montreal (corner Fielding and. Cote St. Luc, 
N.D.G.). ; 

THEATRE: Moss Hart-Georges S. Kaufman's come- 
dy “The Man Who Came to Dinner” at 8 p.m. -in 
the D.B. Clarke Theatre; $3 (proceeds to the Charles 
Humphrey Este Scholarship Fund); also tomorrow. 


Saturday 28 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Sixth Canadian Student Film Festival with “Hello 
Friend” (Robin Lee, Alternative & Independent Stu- 
dy Program), “Psalm” (Juraj Politizer, York U.), 
“Cosmic Book Hero” (Arnie Lipsey, School of Art 
& Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Art) “Vice 
Versa” (Peter Bonilla, School of Art & Design, Mon- 
treal Museum of Fine Art), “Nader's Rapers" (Na- 
der Behelak, SGW), “Tales From The Vienna Woods” 
(Veronika Soul, McGill), “Smoke” (Louis Plourde, 
Loyola), “A Solitary Wandering” (James Rae, Loyo- 
la), “Tempting of Eve” (Neil Warren, Conestoga 
College), “Les Mots dans l'Oeil” (Serge Bureau, 
Algonquin College), ` “Breakdown” (Joel Singer, 
SGW), “A Damaged Case” (Len Langlois, Confede- 
ration College), “Barriada” (Milinusic Tomislav, 
Brock U.), “Living Water’ (James Mcintosh, U. of 
Manitoba) at 8 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 

THEATRE: See Friday. 

BLACK STUDENTS’ UNION: Dance 9 p.m. - 3 a.m. 
on the 7th floor cafeteria; $2. 


Sunday 29 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Sixth Canadian Student Film Festival, with winning 
films announced and shown at 3 p.m., and screened 
again at 7 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Monday 30 

ENGINEERING FACULTY: Films on energy produc- 
tion at 7:30 p.m. in H-651; free. 

Tuesday 1 

CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 
Academic series - “The Battleship Potemkin” 


(Eisenstein, 1925) and “Man with a Movie Camera” 
(Dziga Vertov, 1929) at 8:30 p.m. in H-110; 75¢. 


Wednesday 2 


GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: Meeting at 
3:30 p.m. in H-793. 


Thursday 3 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART: 


“Goddess of the Far West” (short, 1914) with Crane 


Wilbur and Paul Panzer, and “The Big Heat” (Fritz 
Lang, 1952) with Glenn Ford, Gloria Graham and Lee 
Marvin at 7 p.m.; “On the Waterfront” (Elia Kazan, 
1954) with Marlon Brando, Eva Marie Saint, Karl 
Malden, Lee J. Cobb and Rod Steiger at 9 p.m. in 
H-110; 75¢ each. 


Friday 4 


WEISSMAN GALLERY & GALLERY |: 
Knudsen paintings, until Oct. 22. 
GALLERY II: Bronfman Gift of Drawings, until Oct. 
22. ` 

CHINESE GEORGIAN: “The Master of Kung Fu” at 
7 and 9 p.m. in H-110; Chinese Georgian members 
$1.50, Concordian students $1.75, children 8-12 $1, 
general public $2.25; tomorrow too. 


Christopher 


Notices 


CHAPLAINS offer a Tues. Eastern Orthodox Serv- 
ice, a Wed. Roman Catholic Mass, and a Thurs. Pro- 
testant Service each 11:45 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. in 
H-643; Wed. 2 p.m. dialogue and Thurs. 4 p.m. 
bible study in H-643; coffee, tea, soup on the house. 
WOMEN’S STUDIES ASSOCIATION just starting up, 
wants to get into discussion groups (the nature of 
women, capitalism and women, rape, art and lit.), a 
little magazine, guest speakers, etc.; ideas welcome 
Sept. 27 at 8 p.m., 2010 Mackay. ” 

YOUTH- HABILITATION urgently needs volunteer 
students to assist teachers at an inner city school 
in special learning problems, physical education, 
general learning activities, new educational projects, 
industrial arts; also French Canadian students to 
assist new Canadians; contact Dr. A.H. Goldsman 
or Gloria McNamee at 879-4154. 
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